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Laborite) for their complete defeat in the May elections. The strikes 
began in Sydney over the card system of recording the standing of 
men introduced by the railroad commission. Sympathetic strikes fol- 
lowed in various provinces, and it seemed for a time as if the war as 
well as the normal activities of the Australian people would be seri- 
ously hampered. By the end of October, however, all the strikes 
were over and the card system was not abolished. — In South Africa 
the Nationalist party has now declared boldly for complete South 
African independence (see last Record, p. 60). Its slogan is " South 
Africa first," and it opposed the government expedition against the 
German colonies to the point of civil war, which Botha swiftly 
quenched. Although it disavows active propaganda during the war, it 
holds frequent conferences and passes resolutions for the independence 
of South Africa. — New Zealanders have shown anxiety over the atti- 
tude and program of the British Labor party with respect to the Ger- 
man colonies of the Pacific. These the New Zealanders want as in- 
surance for their military safety. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

FRANCE. — The publication of the letter of M. Tardieu, French 
high commissioner, to Secretary of War Baker gave some statistics 
of the strength and growth of the French forces. There were, it ap- 
peared 3,000,000 men in the French army alone, an increase of 1,000,- 
000 since the beginning of the war. Of a line 739 kilometers long, the 
French were holding 574, the British 138, the Belgians 27. The num- 
ber of heavy guns had been increased from 500 to 6,000, that is, one 
gun for every 26 meters of lines. The other branches had been in- 
creased proportionately. In addition, France had re-equipped and 
armed the Belgian, Serbian and Greek armies. Her total expenditures 
amounted to 82,647,000,000 francs, of which 4,000,000,000 had been 
loaned to Allied powers. — On September 6, Louis J. Malvy, Radical 
Socialist and minister of the interior, tendered his resignation to Pre- 
mier Ribot, and M. Leymarie, head of the secret service, gave up his 
post. The reason was a series of disclosures of alleged treacherous 
activities on the part of Miguel Almereyda, editor of the Bonnet Rouge, 
and some of the directors of the paper. The event brought on a min- 
isterial crisis. Ribot tried to hold on, but the Socialists would not be 
reconciled, and the minister and his cabinet had to go. Paul Painleve, 
minister of war in the retiring cabinet, was called by President Poin- 
care to form a new one. Because he assigned to ex-Premier Ribot 
the portfolio of foreign affairs, the Socialists refused to co-operate 
with the new government. The refusal necessitated the resignation of 
M. Albert Thomas from the ministry of munitions. M. Malvy sought 
vindication in the Chamber of Deputies, but the debate ended with the 
usual vote of confidence in the administration. — The episode was, how- 
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ever, far from closed. Documents obtained by the American secret 
service revealed the fact that in the spring of 1916 Bernstorff, then 
still ambassador to the United States, had induced the German for- 
eign secretary, von Jagow, to provide $1,700,000 for the purpose of 
debauching the French press. Papers mentioned were the Paris 
Journal, the Bonnet Rouge, and trade and provincial journals. The in- 
termediary in France seemed to be Bolo Pasha, a Levantine adven- 
turer, and editor of the Journal. He was accused of high treason for 
peace propaganda of a nefarious sort, tried by court-martial and con- 
demned to death. He was executed April 17. — The evidence in the 
case implicated an ex-premier of France, Joseph Caillaux, member of 
the Chamber and high in the ranks of the Socialists. Against this 
statesman charges had already been made on the basis of intercepted 
telegrams from Bernstorff submitted by the American State Depart- 
ment, involving Caillaux in treasonable conspiracy to hasten peace. 
Meetings were said to have occurred between German emissaries and 
him when he had been in Argentine, in 1915, and he was accused of 
having gone to Switzerland for the same purpose. On December 11 
the military governor of Paris, General Dubail, asked for the with- 
drawal of parliamentary immunity in order to proceed against Dep- 
uties Caillaux and Loustalot, and eleven days later Caillaux, having 
declared that he interposed no objection for himself, withdrawal was 
voted. He was placed under arrest, and his trial is pending. Opinion 
in France is very sharply divided regarding his guilt. To some the 
prosecution is altogether political, and Caillaux is another Dreyfus. 
— Meanwhile, on M. Malvy's insistence, a committee of thirty-three 
had been designated in the Chamber to examine the charges against 
him. The committee reported (November 28) that he was guilty on 
six of the counts. The report being accepted, 512 to 2, the case was 
remanded to a high court to be organized at the instance of the 
Chamber. The court is now sitting (July 24), and the committee's 
report has been published. It withdraws the charge of treason and 
substitutes that of negligence of duty, negligence consisting mostly 
in failing to interfere with persons exercising their constitutional 
rights of speech and press. M. Malvy's defense is complete, thus far. 
He even produced a letter from General Nivelle, thanking him for his 
assistance during the offensive of 1917. This letter made a deep impres- 
sion. — The situation had threatened the life of the Painleve ministry 
from its very start. On October 24 it survived a crisis, but had to re- 
place Ribot with Barthou as foreign minister, and little more than a 
fortnight later the withdrawal of Socialist support, after a debate on 
these war scandals, compelled M. Painleve to resign. His successor 
was M. Clemenceau. Taking the portfolio of the war ministry him- 
self, he made M. Nail minister of justice, M. Pichon of foreign affairs, 
M. Klotz of finance, M. Laffere of public instruction, M. Loucheur 
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of munitions, G. Leygues of marine, M. Pams of the interior, M. Cle- 
mentel of commerce, and M. Colliard of labor. — The affairs of the gov- 
ernment were complicated largely by the problems of co-ordination 
facing the Entente and America. At the conference of these powers 
which met in Paris on November 29, M. Pichon, the foreign minister, 
outlined the questions to be examined, and the conference was divided 
into sections on finance, imports and transportation, armament, muni- 
tions, aviation, food and blockade. Each was presided over by the 
French minister whose department corresponded to the subject under 
consideration. — In December the government created a special de- 
partment for American affairs, with M. Jules Cambon, sometime am- 
bassador to the United States, as director. Its chief bureau is a cen- 
tral office of order and purchase. — January and February were marked 
by the development of the war scandals, and in March everything was 
dropped to meet the German drive, with its long-distance bombard- 
ment of Paris and the killing of women and children in churches. 
Five days before the beginning of the fourth German drive, toward 
Compiegne, an interpellation was made in the Chamber on the mili- 
tary situation. Clemenceau refused to discuss it, and refused to fix a 
date when he would do so. Confidence was voted him, 377 to no. 

RUSSIA. — Dictator Kerensky's high purpose " to beat Russia into 
unity with blood and iron " failed of realization, partly because of the 
defects of his rather dilatory temperament, partly because the social 
factors were too numerous and complicated. Monarchist, military, 
pacifist, liberal and radical parties, all with large followings, debated 
and fought for control, and underneath there was the basic demand of 
the people and the soldiery for land and peace. — This demand the 
group of Maximalists, or Bolsheviki, headed by the revolutionist 
Lenine, voiced and exploited. Their propaganda was carried to the 
peasants and to the army; it subverted discipline, destroyed order, and 
undermined authority wherever it was to be found, at a time when 
these were most needed for the defensive and recreative labors of the 
state. In the beginnings of their agitation Kerensky might easily 
have crushed them. He had restored the death penalty in the army, 
and had shot deserters. He had the backing of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of Workmen's and Soldiers' Delegates, which 
had passed a resolution of censure on Lenine. But he vacillated. He 
tried to attain by compromise that which could be attained only by 
force. A cabinet crisis, precipitated by the opposition of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats to the policies of his ministers of food and agri- 
culture, and the attitude of the majority toward the independence of 
Ukraine, led Kerensky and his whole cabinet but one to resign. 
Called back to office, with the reaffirmed confidence of the Workmen's 
and Soldiers' Executive Committee, he then formed a coalition cabinet 
of Socialists and Cadets or Constitutional Democrats. — Relations with 
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the Allies were not of the best. Their ambassadors either misunder- 
stood or doubted the character, the temper and wishes of the Russian 
people. The promise of peace which was held out by the proposed 
conference of Socialists at Stockholm appealed both to the people and 
to the government. " I had," said Kerensky in an interview, " insisted 
again and again that any opposition offered to it by the Allied gov- 
ernments is simply playing into German hands." It was, at least, 
playing into Bolshevik hands. The latter, capitalized to the utmost 
the Allies' refusal to permit their Socialists to participate. — At the 
new Russian National Council, held in Moscow, Kerensky had occa- 
sion to warn the counter-revolutionists yet again, to warn Finland, 
and to warn the country of the danger of demoralization, but the de- 
moralization came apace. One group of monarchists planned a coup 
d'itat by arresting the provisional government, but were discovered, 
among them Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch and Grand Duke 
Paul. — A little later, General Kornilov, commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian army, demanded from Kerensky the surrender to him of all civil 
and military powers. On the arrest of his envoy, Kornilov moved 
an army against Petrograd. In the maneuvering and fighting that fol- 
lowed, Kornilov's attempt failed and the general himself was taken 
into custody. — The discontent of the radicals with the situation showed 
itself in the fact that the Bolsheviki gained control of the Petrograd 
Council of Deputies, and in the demand of the radicals for an exclu- 
sively Socialist regime. Kerensky, consequently, was compelled to 
form a new cabinet of five members. At the same time, to insure the 
status of the provisional government and to unify all factions on a 
minimum program, Russia was proclaimed a republic (September 14), 
and a Constituent Assembly was decided upon to take up in detail 
the definition of the Russian state. To mitigate the interim uncer- 
tainty, a democratic conference was held on September 27 with a view 
to determining the form the constituent assembly ought to take. 
After stormy sessions, in which particularly the military policy of the 
provisional government was subjected to fiery criticism, the confer- 
ence, showing much uncertainty, decided on a pre-parliament, to meet 
forthwith, and elected M. Tcheidze as president. A new coalition 
ministry was agreed to, to be composed of Social Revolutionists and 
Social Democrats, with Kerensky still as premier. — The pre-Parlia- 
ment met in Petrograd October 20. Trotzky, speaking for the Bol- 
sheviki, attacked the government in a bitter and fiery speech, declared 
his party's hostility to its program and purposes, and bolted the meet- 
ing, followed by all the other Bolshevist delegates. On October 21 
the pre -Parliament decided to dissolve the Duma in anticipation of the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly, scheduled for November. On 
October 24 it formed a Committee on National Defense, which met 
in secret, and on October 26 it became involved in a stormy debate 
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over the calling, by the Bolsheviki, of a Congress of Soviets to oppose 
the pre-Parliament. The date set for this Congress was November 2. 
— In the army, meantime, discipline had disappeared altogether, sol- 
diers were deserting in divisions, and fraternization with the enemy 
was constant. Before this eventuality the government was helpless. 
Kerensky found himself compelled to announce that Russia had made 
her maximum sacrifice and was unable to go further in the war. To 
stabilize the situation thus created among the Entente, the government 
of the United States gave Russia a credit of $31,700,000, and Secretary 
of State Lansing took occasion to deny that the Russian provisional 
government had any intention whatsoever of making a separate peace. 
And it had not. But the people and the army wanted peace more than 
anything else except bread, so that the power of the Bolsheviki rose 
steadily, and that of the provisional government disintegrated. Ker- 
ensky was driven from Petrograd, his forces deserted him, and the 
Bolsheviki took over the government, with a full ministry of " four- 
teen commissaries," Nikolai Lenine as premier and Leon Trotzky in 
charge of foreign affairs. The government immediately dismissed all 
foreign legations and repudiated all foreign debts. Their aim, they 
announced, was to achieve the real proletarian revolution. The revo- 
lution against the Czar had been only a bourgeois revolution; their 
taking governmental responsibility meant a revolution of workmen 
and peasants. — Their program was definite: an armistice of three 
months for the conclusion of an immediate and democratic peace; 
the transfer of landed estates to the peasants; the transfer of political 
authority to the Soviets or councils of workmen and soldiers and 
peasants; an "honest" constituent assembly; "for peace, for food, 
for land, and for the power of the people." — This program they pro- 
ceeded forthwith to carry out so far as possible. They ordered ar- 
rangements for an armistice and announced their intention to con- 
clude a separate peace. When General Dukhonin refused to put into 
effect the order for an armistice, they appointed Vladimir Krylenko, a 
naval ensign, commander-in-chief. Some uncertainty then showed 
itself in the army as to the seat of authority; a good deal of military 
rioting developed, General Brusilov, an ex-commander-in-chief, being 
wounded in one of the many clashes. Both the Cossacks under General 
Kaledine and the army corps under General Dukhonin opposed the Bol- 
shevist authority. These circumstances conspired with Bolshevist doc- 
trine towards the disintegration of the empire. Siberia, the Cossack 
territories and the Ukraine declared their independence. The Ukrain- 
ians had recalled 560,000 soldiers of their stock from the Russian army 
and were setting up a government of their own. The Esthonians and 
the Finns did likewise. Trotzky's interim publication of the various 
treaties between the Entente and the Czar's government, and the 
Entente and the provisional government, did not ease the situation 
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with respect to the powers in that alliance. But the Bolsheviki fol- 
lowed out their declared program, regardless. — Their actual movement 
toward a separate peace was begun December 2, with the sending of 
a delegation to engage in a pourparler looking toward an armistice 
with Germany. On December 15 a convention was signed at Brest- 
Litovsk, the German army headquarters, establishing such an armis- 
tice for twenty-eight days from December 17, when peace negotiations 
began, Trotzky speaking for the Bolsheviki and Kuehlmann for the 
Central Powers. Trotzky pressed for a general peace, with no an- 
nexations and no indemnities. Opposition to the enterprise was by 
no means over, but it was less overt. The Duma disavowed all Bol- 
shevist action early in December and appealed for Allied support, but 
had no influence. Dukhonin was defeated and lynched, and every 
attempt was made to suppress opposition with a strong arm. After a 
discussion of two months the Bolshevist authority, although it did not 
sign a formal peace treaty, declared that the state of war with the 
four Central Powers was over, and ordered the demobilization of the 
army. — But as the Germans advanced into Russia, the delegations re- 
convened at Brest, and on March 3 a peace was signed which, Trotzky 
declared, was forced on Russia. Under the terms of it the Russians 
were to give up Courland, Poland, Lithuania, except a part of Grodno, 
and not to interfere in the internal affairs of these territories. Livonia 
and Esthonia were to be evacuated, and the Germans were to police 
them until "the constitutions of the respective countries shall guar- 
antee their social security and political order." Russia was to make 
peace with the Ukrainians, and to evacuate Ukrainia and Finland. The 
armies of Russia were to be demobilized, immediately and completely, 
her warships and those of the Entente in Russian waters to be dis- 
armed and interned, the Black Sea to be cleared and merchant navi- 
gation renewed. The Germans, however, were to maintain the Arctic 
blockade until the conclusion of a general peace. Ore was to be ex- 
ported to them freely, without a tariff, and they were to have other 
extensive commercial privileges. Particularly, the Russians were to 
refrain from all radical propaganda in the territories of the Central 
Powers. Their indemnity to these powers was indefinite, from 1,500,- 
000,000 to 4,000,000,000 rubles. With regard to the Turks, they were 
to receive back all the lands taken from them in 1828-9 and 1877-8, 
Batum, Kars and Karabozh. Such were the conditions on which 
Russia might have peace. Trotzky would not take responsibility for 
accepting them. He telegraphed Lenine, and the Executive Committee 
of the Council of Soviets ordered the signing of the treaty. It was 
immediately protested by M. Maklakov, the Kerensky ambassador to 
France. Trotzky himself resigned, and Ensign Krylenko, Bolshevist 
commander-in-chief, resigned rather than carry out the order to de- 
mobilize. The government was almost at once removed to Moscow, 
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where on March 16 the treaty of peace was submitted to a great 
Congress of All Russian Soviets. The congress ratified it, by a vote 
of 453 to 30. By March 26 the demobilization had completed itself. 
A few weeks later Count von Mirbach came to Moscow to represent 
Germany and Rodolphe Joffe was sent by the Bolshevist government 
to Berlin. — Meanwhile, the program of internal reform was being car- 
ried out consistently and inexorably. The Constituent Assembly, 
convened under the provisional government, was forcibly dissolved. 
In every city, town, and hamlet the old political administration was 
displaced by a soviet or council representing workmen and peasants. 
The " bourgeoisie " were disfranchised, their houses looted, their 
property confiscated; land was turned over to the peasants. But this 
was not done in an orderly, organized way, and no effective central 
control was maintained. The total effect of the Bolshevist reforms 
seems to have been decentralization and disorganization, accompanied 
by civil war. To establish the " tyranny of the proletariat " against 
resistance, the red guard was organized, and not infrequently it con- 
sisted merely of hooligan bands, who murdered any that interfered 
with their looting. Nevertheless, there seems to have been a high 
degree of order and stability, due mostly to the fact that the masses 
favored the government. Had communications, railways particularly, 
not been almost completely paralyzed, the government might have 
achieved an orderly success instead of the disintegration and conse- 
quent anarchy which actually resulted from the execution of its plans. 
Its financial problems were met first by the confiscation of the re- 
serves of the country's banks, by the seizure of the gold reserve be- 
longing to the Rumanian government, then by issuing paper. The 
methods are not a success, and have led to the negotiation of a loan 
from Germany, guaranteed by concessions for exploiting Russia's 
natural resources, particularly the mineral output. Necessity has 
thus compelled an action altogether contrary to Bolshevist practice. — 
This practice looked to the establishment of the " proletarian revo- 
lution " everywhere. The propaganda of soviet agents in the armies 
of the Central Powers, and even among their work-people, had been 
so strong as to be occasion for treaty in the terms of peace. — The 
soviet attempt to establish maximalist government in Finland, Poland, 
Ukraine, and the other surrendered territories led to civil war be- 
tween " red " and " white " guards, and the fastening of the Prussian 
grip on those lands. Finland began its resistance in August, when it 
was warned by Kerensky. In December the Finnish government de- 
clared the independence of Finland, and from that time forward a 
civil war for the possession of the country developed between the 
radicals and the reactionaries. In the beginning the radicals were 
successful. In February the " red guards " won at Helsingfors, and 
the Social Democratic Committee declared a revolution of the prole- 
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tariat, only to lose the battle a few weeks later to the " white guards " 
under General Mannerheim. Civil war continued until the signing of 
the Kuehlmann-Trotzky treaty. The conservatives in control then 
agreed to cede no territory without German consent, to remove the 
fortifications on the Aland Islands and to permit those islands to be 
occupied by German forces. Because of this occupation the latter 
were enabled to cross to the mainland over the ice, and to reinforce 
the " white guards." In April there were 40,000 German troops in 
Helsingfors and a squadron of twelve German ships in the harbor. 
The Russian fleet had escaped to Kronstadt. By June all pretense at 
democracy was abandoned by the reactionaries kept in power by 
German force. The Finnish cabinet resigned on May 25 and Premier 
Svinhufvud became temporary dictator. On June 12 the government 
proposed to the Landtag to establish a monarchy with a hereditary 
ruler; one of the younger sons of the German Kaiser was spoken of. 
General Mannerheim resigned in protest. The connection between 
this proposal and the fact that General von der Goltz is in supreme 
command of the Finnish as well as the German army should be ob- 
vious. — In the Ukraine events followed the same general direction to 
a different conclusion. The Bolshevist recognition of the independ- 
ence of Ukrainia did not prevent the sending of troops to enforce the 
proletarian revolution there. In retaliation the Ukrainian Rada gave 
aid to the Cossacks opposing the Bolsheviki, and offered to withdraw 
this aid in return for the withdrawal of the red guard. The Bolshe- 
viki withdrew the red guard, but the war between radicals and con- 
servatives continued. To insure its position the Ukrainian Rada 
agreed with the Germans to a separate peace. The Central Powers 
hoped to get Ukrainian grain and other foodstuffs in return for the 
recognition of Ukrainian independence. This was in the beginning of 
February. It involved complications with the Bolsheviki, whose 
forces took Kiev, and gave the German military the needed oppor- 
tunity to intervene. Intervention and occupation were one. The 
Germans wanted 85% of the Ukrainian grain, and it was not forth- 
coming. In retaliation they shot down the peasantry with machine 
guns, destroyed villages and towns, strengthened their control of 
what civil government there was in the country, to the point of 
establishing there also a dictator friendly to their interests and those 
of their allies. In the course of the fighting Odessa changed hands 
once more, having been captured by the Black Sea fleet. — Difficulties 
of another sort came in the relations of the Bolshevist government 
with the Cossacks and Czecho-Slovaks. These fighting men, their 
chiefs most particularly, were opposed to the Brest-Litovsk peace. 
Both the Don and the Siberian Cossacks broke away from the central 
government and fought its troops. These defeated General Kornilov, 
but the fighting still goes on. The Czecho-Slovaks were Austrian 
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troops who had surrendered to General Brusilov during his great 
drive into Galicia and had been armed by him for service against the 
Central Powers. When demobilization was ordered the Bolshevist 
government agreed to permit these troops passage across Siberia to 
join the Allies in France. Then it changed its mind, and the Czecho- 
slovaks had to fight their way to Vladivostok, which they occupy and 
control. They stopped the traffic on the Volga and cut off communi- 
cations on the Siberian Railroad, which they hold for the greater part 
of its length, seriously interfering with the supply of oil and grain to 
European Russia. Trotzky, who is minister of war, ordered the 
mobilization in the Volga district of all men of the last five military 
classes, but to no effect. The Czecho-Slovaks seem to be a rallying 
point for all sorts of opponents of the Bolsheviki. The opposition 
showed itself in the capital by strikes and other forms of unrest, and 
by the resumption of terrorist methods. The first fruit of the latter 
was the assassination of Count von Mirbach, on the mandate of a 
group of that section of the Socialist Revolutionary party that had 
joined forces with the Maximalists. Von Mirbach had been insistent 
on arrangements to send a German army against the Czecho-Slovak 
troops. — At the western end of Russia is the Murmansk railroad, con- 
necting the open port of Kola with Petrograd. The German-Finnish 
oligarchy lusted after that area from the beginning of their domina- 
tion, and at the end of June and early July began a campaign against 
it. The inhabitants of the region immediately declared their inde- 
pendence of the All-Russian soviet government, not improbably at the 
instigation of that body, and urged Allied intervention. As a great 
stock of munitions and material had been landed at Kola during the 
Kerensky regime, a military occupation by French, English and 
American troops at once took place. The Lenine government lodged 
a formal protest. Indeed, in its relations with the Entente it has 
done hardly anything more than protest, possibly hoping for action 
over the protest. — Disagreement with Rumania about the peace nego- 
tiations led first to an order from Lenine for the capture of the king 
of that deserted and unhappy country, later to the confiscation of its 
gold reserves. On the other hand, Bessarabia, predominantly Ruman- 
ian in stock, voted, on the principle of " self-determination," by a 
majority of eighty-six to five, for union with that country, and the 
treaty of the Rumanians with the Germans affirmed the change of 
allegiance from the other side. — Real and determined opposition was 
manifested to a possible purely Japanese intervention at Vladivostok. 
The influence of the United States, against much pressure, prevented 
it for a long time, but on April 5 British and Japanese naval forces 
landed at Vladivostok, without notice, in order, according to Admiral 
Kato of the Japanese navy, to protect the life and property of Japa- 
nese and Allied nationals, amid the reigning disorder in the city. 
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Suspicion of Japanese intrigue, information based on letters taken 
from captured prisoners that Japanese agents were conspiring with a 
counter-revolutionary activity calling itself the Siberian Government 
to overthrow the Soviet Republic, led Lenine to ask Entente ambassa- 
dors in Moscow to investigate the participation of Entente consuls 
in the intrigue, and in the middle of May to a direct demand for the 
recall of the French ambassador. All this is conventionally correct, 
and Germany can make no complaint. — Incidentally it is to be noted 
that the so-called " economic penetration " of Russia is not proceed- 
ing smoothly. The consistent sabotage which all economic enter- 
prises of the Germans sooner or later encounter is not necessarily due 
to disorganization in the soviet government. Meanwhile, Trotzky is 
demanding universal military service. 

ITALY. — The menace of the Austrian assault brought in Italy a 
degree of national unity respecting the conduct of the war which had 
not existed before. The Socialists and radicals were reconciled. The 
whole army organization was overhauled, a new commander-in-chief 
was appointed, and efforts were launched to meet the next shock. 
Measures were taken, early in October, against German and pacifist 
propaganda, and new economic and military arrangements were en- 
tered into with the Entente, aiming at a unification of front and of 
resources. — Nevertheless, the Boselli cabinet failed of support and the 
prime minister resigned. On October 30 Signor Orlando, formerly 
secretary of the interior, accepted the royal mandate and formed a 
new cabinet. — The publication by Trotzky of the agreement of the 
Entente to support Italy as long as she ignored the Holy See concern- 
ing peace led to a critical question in the Italian Chamber, December 
14, and a formal denial by Baron Sonnino, the foreign minister. On 
December 21 questions in the Chamber by Deputy Pirolini led to the 
connection of ex-Premier Joseph Caillaux of France with German 
propaganda in Italy. — A congress of Austrian subject nationalities 
was held in Rome, April 7. Prime minister Orlando received a dele- 
gation, assuring them of Italy's sympathy and good-will toward their 
aspirations. 

GERMANY. — The associates chosen by Michaelis in the ministry 
were mostly mediocre bureaucrats like himself. His foreign minister, 
however, von Kuehlmann, and his vice-chancellor, Karl Helfferich, 
met with objection from the pan-Germanists, while the radicals and 
Socialists resented the chancellor's failure to consult the Reichstag 
about the personnel of the ministry, and thus to take the step toward 
parliamentarism which had been, at least by implication, promised. 
Such advantage of position as the Reichstag had gained, it pressed. 
Its main committee adopted on August 29 a resolution calling for 
modification of the political censorship, and a special committee of 
fourteen was designated to sit with the chancellor in formulating the 
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reply to the papal peace note. — President Wilson's reply, drawing the 
distinction between the German government and the German people 
and calling for responsible government, created a great furore. Vari- 
ous bodies took occasion to assure the Kaiser of their loyalty and to 
denounce the President's attempt to " sow dissension " in Germany. — 
After the opening of the Reichstag in October, a sharp clash took 
place over the exclusion from the army of all party propaganda but 
the pan-German, and there was brought to light the existence of dis- 
content and mutiny in the navy. For the latter Admiral von Capelle, 
the minister responsible, blamed the Socialist deputies Dittman, Haase 
and Vogtherr. Indignation was widespread, and finally compelled the 
resignation of von Capelle. Michaelis did not survive him. His suc- 
cessor, for the first time in the history of the empire, was not a Prus- 
sian, but a Bavarian, Count Georg F. von Herding, prime minister 
of Bavaria. Michaelis was made prime minister of Prussia. Von 
Hertling's choice was regarded at first as a concession to the Liberals, 
but the Liberals were soon disillusioned. When Helfferich resigned, 
von Hertling tried to cause the vice-chancellorship to lapse by not 
appointing a successor. The appointment was finally forced on him, 
the man selected being Friedrich von Payer, who had the approval of 
the Socialists. — The latter refused to participate in the vote of an ad- 
ditional war-credit of 15,000,000,000 marks, and their function as an 
opposition showed strengthening in other directions. When the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations began they pressed the suggestion, which Kuehl- 
mann actually made to the Russians, that the latter should act as 
intermediaries with the Allies. They disavowed, at the Gotha con- 
ference, the government's military platform, and declared their oppo- 
sition to its policy. Then, as the negotiations dragged out, and the 
pan-German and military parties forced Kuehlmann to withdraw his 
first declaration of " no annexations," they sharply opposed the pan- 
Germans, and co-operated with the strikers in industrial towns, to 
whom Trotzky and Lenine were sending proclamations, while Scheide- 
mann told the Reichstag main committee that the military lead- 
ers would be "hurled from power" if peace were not attained. — 
The suspension of negotiations led to riots, to the mutiny of 25,000 
troops at Kovno, and to violent additional strikes, based on the de- 
mand, "Food and Peace I" In Prussia the strikes were also a protest 
against the dilatory attitude of the government toward the promised 
electoral reform and against the von Tirpitz "Fatherland" party. 
The government retaliated by arresting six independent socialists and 
the editor of Vorwarts. A ban was placed on it, the Tageblatt and the 
Post. Members of the majority Socialist group in the Reichstag, it 
seemed, had joined Haase in the formation of an "action commis- 
sion" composed of ten men and ten women. Its leader, Dittman, 
was arrested and was to be tried by a court-martial extraordinary. 
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The officials of the party thereupon demanded the reconvening of the 
Reichstag, but without success. The government meanwhile ordered 
the striking workers to return to the shops on the penalty of being 
court-martialed. Finally, on January 30, peace negotiations were re- 
sumed, suspended again on February 27, and resumed on March 3. — 
The peace that Kuehlmann consummated was a dictated peace, put- 
ting Finland, the Ukraine and Rumania completely at the mercy of 
the Germanic powers and seeking to make Russia herself the easy 
subject of Teutonic exploitation. Every item in the treaties was con- 
trary to the Reichstag resolution of July 19. That, indeed, in view of 
the apparent success of military force, became a dead letter. The 
pan-German Congress demanded its repudiation on April 14, and the 
majority Socialists ignored it. The whole outbreak and its motives 
in the difficult days prior to and pending the negotiations were forgot- 
ten. This is shown in the fact that the minority Socialists lost ground, 
with one by-election after another going to their opponents. The kind 
of peace was apparently determined entirely by the military and eco- 
nomic situation. The Brest-Litovsk treaty gave reactionary sentiment 
and reactionary power distinctly the upper hand. In Prussia it repu- 
diated the Kaiser's pledges (see last Record, p. 68), opposed the govern- 
ment's decisions, and on May 2 substituted in the committee of the 
lower house of the Prussian Diet an elaborate six-class franchise pro- 
posal for the promised equal franchise measure. This was passed by a 
vote of 235 to 183. — The peace, coupled with the publication of the Six- 
tus letter, fastened the Prussian grip on Austria in a treaty giving Prus- 
sia control of the Austrian armies. It made possible the intrigue by 
which deputations of all Junker interests from both sides of the 
line at Brest-Litovsk came to ask for Germany's help and the monarch- 
ical establishment. Thus, on March 26 the municipal council of Riga 
asked for the union of Livonia, Esthonia, Courland and Riga " under 
the supremacy of the exalted house of Hohenzollern, united to Ger- 
many in unchanging fidelity for all time by a personal union." Anal- 
ogous pleas came from Finland and the Ukraine. The Ukraine is 
being exploited in a military way; Rumania, crushed in a commercial 
way. — In the West developments are of the same order. The demand 
is now for a German peace. According to resolutions passed by the 
" Fatherland " party, April 19, Belgium and Flanders are " to be kept 
firmly in German hands, politically, militarily, economically," Ger- 
many is to appropriate the ore basin of Longwy and Briey, to recover 
her " colonial empire " with additions, and to compel the " freedom 
of the seas." A memorial of the Union of Iron Manufacturers (March 
27) demands the French ore basin and Morocco. "The question," it 
declares, "is one of life and death for the German iron industry." 
Financial interests, as is indicated in the report of the Dresdener 
Bank, suggest indemnities. And the government is quite prepared to 
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listen: "We do not yet know," said the imperial financial secretary, 
von Rodern, addressing the Reichstag on April 23, " the amount of 
the indemnity that we shall win." — This optimism was not shared by 
Foreign Minister von Kuehlmann, whose speech to the Reichstag de- 
claring that military victory was impossible cost him his office, July 9. 
His successor is Admiral von Hintze, in whose selection the press saw 
a victory for the pan-Germans and Junkers. Their representatives in 
the Prussian upper house expelled Count Lichnowsky from that body. 
On the other hand, Scheidemann, leader of the Socialist majority, was 
repudiated by his constituency at Solingen, who refused to hear him 
speak, shouting him down as traitor to the Socialist cause. — The 
Reichstag, after voting a tax-bill said by the finance minister to be 
the most extensive and important since the empire began, adjourned 
to November 5. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — Internal disorders, unmitigated by vic- 
tory and intensified by defeat, mark the record of the Dual Monarchy 
from August to July. Quarrels between Hungarians, Czechs, Poles 
and Germans were constant in the Chamber, and the dispute between 
the Czechs and the Germans led the new prime minister, von Seydler, 
to call a council of the cabinet September 29. The council accom- 
plished nothing. The tension was unrelieved and served only to 
throw the Hapsburg dynasty and its German following farther into 
the toils of imperial Germany. — German military domination in the 
field led to growing economic domination in the market place. The 
commercial arrangements between the two countries, agreed upon 
during von Kuehlmann's visit in October, were all to the advantage 
of Germany. The military agreement, forced on Austria by Clemen- 
ceau's disclosure of the contents of the Sixtus letter, gave Germany 
effective control of the Austrian armies and of the training of the 
Austrian officers. — The subject nationalities, on the other hand, were 
too intent on their own private and particular ends, divided by mutual 
jealousies and distrust, to unite against the ruling house. Each made 
its own demands and fought its own fight regardless of the others. 
The Austrian Poles were particularly interested in that one of the 
many plans for the creation ot a Polish kingdom which would be most 
to their advantage. This plan looked to an alliance of the Polish 
kingdom with the Austrian crown. By this arrangement Austria- 
Hungary-Poland were to dominate the other populations. The Hun- 
garians, again, insisted that they were being selected for slaughter in 
battle and were otherwise discriminated against at home. — The Amer- 
ican declaration of war was much deplored and the whole country, 
the city of Vienna particularly, was disturbed by demonstrations for 
peace. During the course of the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk these 
demonstrations assumed menacing dimensions. Dissension was in 
evidence between the Slavs and the Teutons in the army; in the fac- 
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tories peace strikes broke out. From the munition factories in or near 
Vienna alone there was a walk-out of 100,000 workmen. The evident 
German control of Austria was particularly resented by all classes 
and nationalities of the empire. Nor did the peace relieve the situa- 
tion. Promised food, the result of peace, was not forthcoming; even 
the army, as the proclamation prior to the disastrous offensive of 
March shows, was undernourished. The government's wish for peace, 
consequently, was as urgent as its subjects'. Not only were all the 
Austrian public pronouncements on the matter far more conciliatory 
and reasonable than the German. The private efforts were more 
genuine, and were intended to meet the Entente's demands halfway. — 
The Austrian government was on the defensive before its people, as 
is to be seen from Czernin's correct but unfortunate putting of the 
responsibility for the failure to make peace on the French govern- 
ment, in a speech before the Vienna city council. It was a speech 
that cost Czernin his post and did not help the situation. On the con- 
trary, even as it weakened his government's independence in relations 
with Germany, it weakened its authority in relation to the parties at 
home. Czernin's successor, Baron Burian, who added the latter's 
portfolio to his own of finance, found himself compelled to meet an 
emboldened Socialist party, and growing revolutionary activity among 
the Jugo-Slavs and Czechs, accentuated by a general and increasing 
scarcity of food. Prague and two other Bohemian cities had to be 
put under martial law, and the unfortunate young emperor authorized 
workmen to manage the food distribution in their own districts in 
their own way. — The hunger offensive brought only defeat. Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian premier, told his Parliament that in many prov- 
inces there was only a third as much food as was necessary for the 
health of the population. In spite of the fact that Bohemia and Galicia 
were threatened by famine, a reduction of the weekly ration was 
ordered. The consequence was labor uprisings in Bohemia, and 
characteristic anti-Semitic outbreaks in Galicia (the Poles using the 
Jews as scapegoats for all their faults and troubles), and rioting in 
Vienna. The few carloads of grain sent from Germany did not re- 
lieve the situation. The cabinet resigned, but the young emperor re- 
served his decision. Unity among the opposition to the government 
could overthrow it with ease, but there is no unity. The only move 
the government could make, short of complete surrender to Germany, 
seems to have been initiated in Burian's declaration, July 15, that Aus- 
tria is ready to listen to any reasonable peace proposals. 

TURKEY. — Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey from 1876 to 1909, 
when he was deposed, died on February 10, 1918. His successor, Mo- 
hammed V, followed him, July 3. The new sultan, Mohammed VI, 
was proclaimed on July 5. He is a son of the late Abdul Aziz, de- 
posed to make room for Abdul Hamid. 
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GREECE. — In Greece the return of Venizelos to power meant a 
steady, if slow, improvement in the Allied position in that country. 
Measures were taken, the king aiding, against pro-German officers in 
the army, and the army itself was being reorganized. The need of 
equipment and the general shortage of food militated against Allied 
interests. To secure the needed material that would insure the Greeks* 
effective co-operation in the war, the premier visited France and Eng- 
land and participated in the Inter-Allied War Council. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES.— The democratic hopes of 
the Rumanian masses were destroyed with the military debacle in 
Russia and the consequent forced separate peace with the Central 
Powers. Rumanian resistance survived for a time the disintegration 
of the Russian army, but could not survive the opposition of the Bol- 
sheviki as well as the Germans. The situation created a cabinet crisis 
which brought in the landlords and other conservatives, and was fol- 
lowed by talk about forcing the king's abdication. Under the articles 
of the separate peace compelled by Mackensen, Rumania gave up to 
Austria the Dobrudja to the Danube, and portions of her frontier 
touching that of Austria-Hungary. The rest of the Dobrudja was 
assigned to Bulgaria. Bessarabia was to be transferred from Russia 
to Rumania. Rumania was also to allow the transport of Teuton 
troops through Moldavia and Bessarabia to Odessa, to demobilize at 
once eight of her divisions, and the remainder as soon as a peace 
could be arranged between her and Russia. A Teutonic army of 
occupation was to be supported at Rumanian expense, and Teutonic 
warships were to police the whole Danube. The Rumanian oil wells 
were to remain under Teutonic control and trade relations were to be 
resumed. Rumania was assured a trade route, via Costanza, to the 
Black Sea. After the signing of the treaty, parliament was dissolved 
by royal decree, and a new election was held. The new pro-German 
premier, Marghiloman, announced an " honest neutrality." A German 
commercial invasion of Rumania followed, and an extraordinary effort 
is being made by both merchants and soldiers to win Rumanian good- 
will. On May 28, Lord Robert Cecil stated in the House of Commons 
that the Entente powers had notified the Rumanian government that 
they held its treaty with Germany null and void. — Queen Eleanor of 
Bulgaria died September 12. Between the Bulgarian government and 
the Young Turks a good deal of tension is manifesting itself over the 
division of the territory annexed from Rumania. The territorial 
greed extends to all parties, however, for the Bulgarian Socialists, in 
accepting practically all the general points of the Inter-Allied Social- 
ist Memorandum on War Aims, made certain exceptions regarding 
Macedonia. — The women and children of Serbia have been deported 
to Syria. The Austrian government protested, to no avail. They pro- 
tested also against the campaign conducted by the Bulgarians of sys- 
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tematically exterminating the Serbs. The region of Maydanpek (where 
pyrites is mined), they complained, has been deprived of all available 
labor. 

IBERIAN STATES. — The swift succession of ministries during 
1916-17 was continued in Spain during 1917-18. Labor unrest, repub- 
licanism and the high cost of living were behind the general strike 
which was terminated at the end of August, and which cost, according 
to official counts, 400 lives. They were behind the rioting which sur- 
vived, and which the government's drastic measures, including the 
suspension of all liberal papers and the killing of 300 Republicans in 
Bilbao, did not suppress. Even the declaration of a state of siege 
for the whole country did not improve matters. In the Cortes 171 
deputies adopted a motion for the abolition of the non-removable 
senatorships. Seiior Dato had finally to relinquish the premiership, 
but his successor, ex-President of the Senate Sanchez Toca, failed to 
form a cabinet. Garcia Prieto, who had surrendered his place to Dato 
on June 9, 1917, was then recalled. He granted amnesty to political 
offenders and restored the right of free association, but had not the 
courage to convoke the Cortes or to call an election of a new one. 
This, with the continued disaffection in the army, produced a situation 
bordering on revolution. Telegraphic communication was suspended 
and the king called the cabinet. An election was finally conceded. 
The new Cortes met March 18, and on March 21 Seftor Maura organ- 
ized a new ministry. — The scarcity of food accentuated in Portugal, as 
everywhere else, the political and social instability of the country. 
December saw a series of disorders and food riots, culminating in the 
overthrow of the government and the organization of a new one, the 
president of the ministry being Sidonio Paes. Meanwhile a general 
election took place for the purpose of choosing a president and a con- 
stitutional assembly to modify the national constitution. Ex-President 
Machado was compelled to leave Portugal. 

SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS.— Swedish unrest grew as the sup- 
posed Russian menace was destroyed by the revolution and as evidence 
of collusion between Swedish officials and the Central Powers be- 
came public. The Luxbourg episode distinctly shook the conservative 
hold on the government. It appeared, through intercepted letters 
made public by the State Department of the United States, that Count 
Luxbourg, the German envoy to Argentina, had been using the Swedish 
diplomatic mailbag and the Swedish cipher in unlawful ways. Inade- 
quate answer was made to the official British inquiry on the matter, 
and the popular approval of the sharp protest by H. Branting, the 
Socialist leader in the Riksdag, was not offset by the German apology 
and official exoneration of Sweden's minister of knowledge of Lux- 
bourg's action. The September elections compelled the resignation of 
the cabinet (October 2). A new one was not formed, however, until 
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October n, when the king finally called the president of the second 
Chamber and a ministry was organized under M. Eden. — In November 
the rulers of Norway, Denmark and Sweden met in Christiania once 
more to safeguard the imperiled neutrality of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. The Swedish decision to keep out of the war at all costs 
was put to a test when both red and white Finns invited intervention 
in the Aland Islands. Swedish failure to intervene resulted in the 
seizure of the islands by Germany and led, in March, to an interpella- 
tion in the Riksdag. 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. — In the Netherlands the 
strain of maintaining a balanced behavior between the encroaching 
aggression of Germany on land and the nagging restraint of the En- 
tente on the sea, has shown itself in the increased anxiety of the gov- 
ernment and the discontent of the population. Owing to the sale of 
foodstuffs to Germany by Dutch merchants, the United States and 
other of the Allies held up shipments to Holland, and greatly reduced 
the quantity of exports. This aggravated the general scarcity and led 
to a threat of food strikes by the revolutionary Socialist party and 
the trade unions in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the Hague. They de- 
manded the prohibition of further exports of food, and the seizure 
and distribution of existing stocks. Another cause of friction with 
the Allies was the seizure of Dutch shipping by the United States and 
Great Britain. This was done under the lex angaria, and involved an 
adjustment with America in respect to the grain supply. The Amer- 
ican government allowed three food ships to leave Holland in April, 
but this could not begin to relieve the need, which compelled the 
Dutch government to announce partial demobilization as soon as the 
German offensive of 1918 is over. With Germany, a serious dispute 
arose concerning the transport into Belgium of sand and gravel over 
Dutch highways. The Entente protested that the amount transported 
was largely in excess of what was needed for the civil purpose of 
keeping Belgian roads in condition. The German and Dutch ministers 
went home for consultation and it looked for a time as if relations 
would be broken, German demands having multiplied with Entente 
pressure. An agreement was finally patched up. — Switzerland also has 
been disturbed by demonstrations against the high cost of living. 
November saw disorder at Zurich, riots and peace manifestations. 
The principal author of the latter seems to have been a German agent 
who had attacked the Swiss army. On November 21 the Federal 
Council decided to expel him. 

VI. ASIA AND AFRICA. 

CHINA. — On August 3 General Feng Kuo Chang, president of the 
Chinese Republic, declared war on Germany, and, on September n, 
on Austria-Hungary. The problems of the newly re-established re- 



